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These pamphlets will undoubtedly serve an important purpose of instruction 
and will make available to teachers of English a body of library instruction which 
is of great importance. 



An attack on school supervision. — ^A somewhat misleading title introduces the 
reader to a vigorous statement of a point of view which is coming to be very 
common among certain classes of teachers. The book in question is entitled 
Education for Democrg^y^ and is published by the Knickerbocker Press under the 
authorship of Miss Alice Davis. After a few introductory pages in which the 
author comments on the importance of public schools in a democracy we come 
to the real subject of the book. A somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to bring 
out the point of view which is reiterated in all of the later pages. 

"It must be understood that the teacher is the most important factor in any 
educational system. This is readily admitted verbally, and glowing encomiums 
are pronounced upon teachers in lieu of adequate salary and professional 
recognition, but the vicious plan of supervision militates seriously against the 
influence of teachers, and impairs irreparably their usefulness by robbing them 
of self-confidence and independence of action. 

"The long overdue revolution in school organization must apparently await 
the awakening of the great mass of teachers, a slow movement, for teachers as a 
class are extremely conservative. They accept what comes in the form of school 
regulations, and aside from a certain amount of grumbling about details and 
sporadic ebullition of indignation behind closed doors, they jog placidly along the 
beaten educational pathway, quite oblivious to obstacles in the road, and uncon- 
cerned about their removal. Adherence to form and daily routine drudgery are 
calmly accepted as concomitants of the educational process. 

"Teachers as a group are docile, even submissive, to an alarming extent. 
This is probably due primarily to the industrial plan of school organization, to the 
factory-boss type of supervision. It seems well-nigh impossible to believe that 
members of the supervisory force have not discovered the fatal defects of this 
system. Skepticism concerning their inexplicable failure to do so is natural and 
unavoidable, and we can only escape the necessity for impugning their good faith 
by the conviction that they are the victims professionally of the system by which 
they profit pecuniarily. If honestly they have never been impelled to question 
the merits of the factory type of school organization, this failure constitutes in 
itself the most conclusive indictment of the traditional pernicious mechanical 
system. 

"The first essential in educational reform is the abolishment of the super- 
visory system, and from this would naturally follow the equalization of salaries 
and positions for the whole teaching corps. The far-reaching importance of this 
reform can be realized only when we observe the injustice and unreasonableness 
involved in the operation of the existing supervisory system. Very often some 
grade of supervisor inspects the work of teachers in perhaps a dozen different 
departments, the teachers in all departments having specialized in their own 
subjects, and the supervisor having had special training in not more than one 

» AucE Davis, iE<f»ca<iim/or Democracy. New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1919. Pp. 51. 
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subject, possibly in none at all. Supposing him to have had most excellent 
training in one subject only, surely that does not qualify him to judge the charac- 
ter of the work in eleven other different departments, or in one other. Then it is 
obviously unjust to the teachers and to the public who defray the expense to 
pay supervisory officials a salary ranging from two to ten times as much as that of 
the teachers equally qualified for their particular line of work. The archaic and 
silly methods generally employed by the supervisor in inspecting a teacher's 
work tend only to emphasize the ridiculousness of the judgment of the work 
as indicated by the rating given the teacher." [Pages 8, 9, and 10.] 

The point of view presented in this quotation is very difficult to combat 
because personal prejudices of so violent a type are involved and because there are 
a great many supervisors who undoubtedly are open to some of the charges that 
are made in the book. One could present arguments for the abolition of the 
teaching force if one accepted the incompetency of a few people as a basis for the 
universal treatment of teachers. It is not necessary to deny that there have been 
mistakes in supervision in order to support supervision. One has only to appeal 
to the actual experience of well-organized school systems to show how essential 
is some type of co-ordination of teachers' efforts. The best and most satisfac- 
torily organized school systems should be used as examples by which to judge 
rather than those in which supervision is failing. That there are hundreds of 
instances where supervision is working effectively is beyond any possible question. 
In fact, from the time that Horace Mann began his work in Massachusetts there 
has been a steadily growing tendency to put all sorts of schools under the control 
of central offices so that their work may be standardized and systematized. 

Later in the book the author demands that teachers shall be selected by a 
popular committee of citizens. Here again experience is abundant. The time 
was in the American school system when exactly this form of appointment of 
teachers was common, and there has been no want of evidence that such a 
system breaks down of its own weight. 

That there will be a better co-ordination of supervision and the judgment of 
the teaching staff there can be no question, but teachers will have to recognize 
that they are responsible to the public for a type of work which cannot be organ- 
ized without central agencies and without standardizing devices that thus far 
teachers' federations have never been willing to consider. 

The example of England in this matter is well worth noting. The teachers 
have there organized a registration council which is a professional body created 
for the purpose of developing professional standards and preventing teachers 
from falling behind in their demands upon one another and upon all of 
the members of the profession. In other words, even if the teaching profession 
were freed from the type of supervision which has grown up in this country, 
it would be necessary for the sake of the profession to devise some new super- 
visory forms of organization. 

Religious education. — Books on various aspects of religious education are 
apparently being written in unusual numbers under the stimulus of the inter- 
church investigation of religious methods and Sunday school work. Two such 
books may be noted as appearing during the last month. 



